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THE REMOVAL OF THE GOVERNMENT TO 
WASHINGTON. 



By John Ball Osborne, A. M. 



Read before the Society January 9, 1899. 



In the coming centuries the citizens of Washington 
may celebrate several anniversaries, but none with 
greater propriety than those which date from the year 
1800, when the Federal Government took possession of 
its permanent seat. 

Probably nothing in President Washington's admin- 
istration afforded him keener satisfaction than when, 
on the 16th day of July, 1790, he appended his approval 
to the act of Congress which established "the Tempo- 
rary and Permanent Seat of the Government of the 
United States," and thereby ended forever the tedious 
and bitter struggle in Congress on the subject of the 
location of the National Capital. This contest, begun 
as early as 1783 when the Congress of the Confederation 
was frightened away from Philadelphia by a mob of 
mutinous soldiers, had been carried on for years with 
such rancor as to awaken not only the jealousies of par- 
ticular States and localities, but animosities between 
the North and South, more than once eliciting the dread 
suggestion of secession. President Washington, con- 
scious as he had been from the da} r s of his youth of the 
remarkable natural advantages of the banks of the Po- 
tomac, had constantly exerted a quiet influence in favor 
of this site, and now after many vicissitudes he beheld 
his dream of founding here a Capital City of the nation 
about to be realized. 

When the act of July 16, 1790, was passed, Congress 
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was still sitting at New York. Section 5 of this act 
established the seat of government at Philadelphia 
from the first Monday of December, 1790, to the first 
Monday of December, 1800. 

Section 6 read as follows: 

"And be it enacted, That on the said first Monday in 
December in the year one thousand eight hundred, the 
seat of government of the United States shall, by virtue 
of this act, be transferred to the district and place afore- 
said. And all offices attached to the said seat of gov- 
ernment shall accordingly be removed thereto by their 
respective holders, and shall, after that day, cease to be 
exercised elsewhere, and that the necessary expense of 
such removal shall be defrayed out of the duties on im- 
ports and tonnage, of which a sufficient sum is hereby 
appropriated." 

The time here designated for the removal was antici- 
pated. In an act approved April 24, 1800, Congress 
made further provision for the removal and accommo- 
dation of the Government. Section 1 of this act pro- 
vided: 

"That the President of the United States shall be, and 
hereby is authorized and empowered, to direct the vari- 
ous offices belonging to the several executive depart- 
ments of the United States, to be removed to the city of 
Washington, at any time that he shall judge proper, 
after the adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress, and before the time heretofore appointed by law 
for such removal." 

In an act approved May 13, 1800, Congress appointed 
the time of the first meeting at Washington, as follows: 

"Be it enacted, etc., That the session of Congress next 
ensuing the present shall be held at the city of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia, and said Fession 
shall commence on the third Monday of November, one 
thousand eight hundred." 
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Congress met at Philadelphia for the last time on the 
14th day of May, 1800, and adjourned to meet in the 
city of Washington on the third Monday of November. 

On the following day, in virtue of the authorization 
given him by Congress in the act of April 24, 1800, 
above quoted, President Adams issued the following 
executive order: 

"Philadelphia, May 15, 1800. 

"The President requests the several heads of Depart- 
ments to take the most prudent and economical ar- 
rangements for the removal of the public offices, clerks, 
and papers, according to their own best judgment, as 
soon as may be convenient, in such manner that the 
public offices may be opened in the City of Washington, 
for the despatch of business, by the 15th of June." 

There is not a single clear, straightforward, contem- 
poraneous account of the actual transfer of the public 
records in existence, and it is only by collecting threads 
of information here and there that we can learn the 
material facts. In pursuance of the President's order, 
the archives of the various Departments were packed 
in boxes and, together with the furniture, were 
transported to Washington in vessels which had 
been chartered for the purpose by Israel Whe- 
len, "Purveyor of the Public Supplies" at Phila- 
delphia. Whelen also hired the wagons required 
for cartiage at Philadelphia. His bill, including the ex- 
penses of transporting the furniture for the Presi- 
dent's house, amounted to $15,000, and was approved. 
It appear^ from Whelen's account, that the expendi- 
tures of removal covered a period from June 5, 1800, to 
Februarys, 1801. It is, therefore, certain that the ves- 
sels made more than one voyage. 

The act of July 16, 1790, provided that the expenses 
of removal should be defrayed out of the duties on im- 
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ports and tonnage. A consultation of Congressional 
documents [Statement of Appropriations and Expendi- 
tures in the District of Columbia from 1790 to 1876, 
Senate Ex. Doc. No. 84, 45th Congress] shows that the 
entire amount appropriated under the act of 1790, and 
"expended by warrants/' Was $46,923.30^ The amount 
appropriated and actually expended under the act of 
April 24, 1800, authorizing the President to remove the 
public offices, is stated to have been $1,242.27. The 
grand total was, therefore, $48,165.57. 

In the Congressional document entitled "Statement 
of Appropriations and Expenditures for the Depart- 
ment of State, 1789 to 1876 [Senate Ex. Doc. No. 38, 
44th Congress, 1877]" occur the following items of ap- 
propriations and expenditures under the act of April 
24, 1800: 

"To Jacob Wagner, for packing-boxes and trunks 
purchased by him for the removal of the books and 
papers belonging to the office of the Secretary of State, 
including carting, $222.61." 

"To Hazen Kimball, clerk in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, for himself and the other clerks of said 
office for expenses incurred in removing from Philadel- 
phia to Washington, $1,225.43." 

Through the heads of the Departments, the Govern- 
ment defrayed all expenses incurred by the employees 
and their families in removing to Washington, amount- 
ing to about $24,000. 

The following extract from an instruction in the 
diplomatic files of the Department of State, addressed 
to the American Consul General at Algiers by Charles 
Lee, Attorney General and then Acting Secretary of 
State, proves that 4Jie archives of th&t Department 
were still in Philadelphia on the 27th of May. It is 
likely that the vessel bearing them sailed for Washing- 
ton on the following day: 
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"Department of State, Philada., 27 May, 1800. 
"Richard O'Brien, Esqr., 

"Sir: This moment I am informed of an opportunity 
to Algiers and all the letters and papers of the office 
being packed up for removal to the City of Washington, 
whither I proceed to-morrow, it is not in my power to 
acknowledge several letters by date which have been 
lately received from you. * * * 

"I am, Sir, etc., 
[Signed] "CHARLES LEE." 

It appears from the records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that on the 24th of May, Alexander Ross, a 
clerk in that office, was sent, by order of Secretary Wol- 
cott, from Philadelphia to Washington, in charge of 
the furniture and archives of the Treasury. • It is 
therefore, evident that the State and Treasury effects 
were not transported on the same vessel. The furni- 
ture and records of the War and Navy probably came* 
with those of the State Department, although there is 
no positive evidence to that effect. These details are, 
perhaps, too trifling to justify much brain-fatiguing 
speculation, but they go to show how absurd is the fre- 
quently published statement that the archives of all 
the Departments were conveyed to Washington in a 
single sloop, packed in "seven large boxes and four or 
five smaller ones," which version, it will be remem- 
bered, was thoroughly exploded by Mr. W. B. Bryan 
in his careful paper, read before this Society some time 
ago.* 

At any rate, it is certain that the vessels bearing the 
archives of the public offices had safely arrived at their 
destination by the first week in June. Their arrival 
caused great enthusiasm among the worthy denizens 

♦••Pictures of the City of Washington in the past," by Dr. S. C. Busey (1898)- 
Chap. II. 
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of the city; for, in spite of the fact that Congress had 
adjourned to meet at Washington at a definite date, a 
disquieting rumor had gained credence to the effect 
that the Congressmen might at the last moment change 
their minds and decide to remain in their convenient 
quarters in the very comfortable metropolis of Phila- 
delphia, which then contained about 50,000 inhabitants* 
against Washington's 3,000, inclusive of slaves, instead 
of removing to what the pamphleteers and newspaper 
writers of the North dubbed "The Wilderness City," 
"The Mud-hole," "The Capital of Miserable Hubs," "The 
City of Streets without Houses," or "The City of Mag- 
nificent Distances." This last designation, in view of 
the then existing modes of locomotion, had a painful 
significance that it does not imply to-day, when the 
spaciousness, once a vice, hais become a virtue. 

We may picture the entire population, white and 
black, within a radius of several miles, trooping down 
to Lear's wharf, on the river, near the foot of G street 
west, to witness the discharge of the precious cargoes. 
It is not unlikely that President Adams, himself, was 
in the crowd, for he had left Philadelphia on the 27th 
of May, and arrived at Georgetown on Tuesday, the 3d 
of June. He remained in Washington several days on 
a tour of inspection. 

On June 4 he was at the "Union Tavern," George- 
town, replying to an address of welcome on the part of 
the citizens of that town. On the folowing day he re- 
sponded, at the Capitol, to a similar address of the in- 
habitants of Washington. While in this city, he 
stopped at Tunnecliff's Hotel, on Capitol Hill. He vis- 
ited Alexandria on the 11th, and on the 16th made a 
speech at Baltimore, and thence proceeded to his home 
in Quincy, Maste., to spend hiis usual vacation. 

One of the spectators of the historic arrivals above 
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mentioned was the late Christian Hines, then a youth 
of 18 and whose father lived near Lear's wharf, on Ob- 
servatory Hill (then known as "Camp Hill," by reason 
of the encampment thereon of Braddock's forces in 
1755). In his little volume of recollections, published 
when he had reached the advanced age of 84 years, Mr. 
Hinee says: 

"About this time (1800) the seat of government was 
removed from Philadelphia to Washington City. The 
vessels in which were brought the furniture, etc., land- 
ed and discharged their cargoes from Lear's wharf, and 
as the vessels were unladen their contents were carted 
away to the War and Treasury offices, the only two 
that were built at the time. Some of the furniture was 
stored away in the stone warehouse, and afterward 
taken away in wagons, it being too bulky to remove 
in carts. Wagons were rather scarce in Washington 
then, and our cart was engaged with others in remov- 
ing the boxes of books, papers, etc. I still remember- 
that many of the boxes were marked 'Joseph Nourse, 
register/ " 

Mr. Hines merits only praise for his services in per- 
petuating pictures of early Washington; but it is too 
much to ask that a man who has lived so long a span 
in a community which has changed in aispect so greatly 
shall send the unaided memory back sixty -six years 
to grope for details of an event, and not to expect some 
errors. He says: "As the vessels were unladen their 
contents wer£ carted away to the War and Treasury 
offices, the only two that were built at the time." This 
is entirely incorrect, so far as it relates to the War ar- 
chives and office. The Treasury office was the only one 
which was ready for occupancy, and on their arrival, 
during the first week of June, the archives of the Treas- 
ury and of the State Department were at once trans- 
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ferred there. There is* a letter in existence, dated June 
12, 1800, from Joshua Dawson, a clerk in the Treasury, 
to the GoniRiissionCTS^requestiiig the. assistance of la- 
borers in; the work of arranging the boxes; etc., in the 
Treasury office; 

The offices of the State Department remained in the 
Treasury building until August 27, 1800, and were then 
removed to one of the "Six Buildings," on the north side 
of Pennsylvania avenue, between 19th and 20th streets. 
The reason for this removal was the crowded condition 
of the Treasury building, which would scarcely accom- 
modate all the bureaus of the Treasury Department 

The bulk of the records of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments was first stored in Lear's warehouse, a stone 
structure, near the foot of 25th street west, owned by 
Colonel Tobias Lear, at one time private secretary to 
General Washington. Several weeks prior to the re- 
moval a three-story brick building, owned by Joseph 
Hodgson and located on the south aide of Pennsylvania 
avenue, between 21st and 22d streets, had been leased 
as a temporary War office awaiting the completion of 
the Executive office to the west of the President's house. 
The War Department took possession of the/ Hodgson 
property in June and remained there until November 
8, 1800, when the building was destroyed by fire. The 
Navy department also leased a building, or at least a 
part of one, in the vicinity of the President's house. 
The General Post Office was located near the corner of 
9th and E streets northwest, in a large three-story 
house owned by Dr. Cracker. Mr. Abraham Bradley, 
jr., Assistant Postmaster General, had charge of the re- 
moval, leaving Philadelphia May 27, and arriving at 
Washington on the evening of May 29. 

So much confusion exists oh the subject of the orig- 
inal Executive buildings, that I present here the results 
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of an examination of the unpublished proceedings and 
letters of the Commissioners of the District, which are 
on file in the office of Public Buildings and Grounds, in 
the War Department. 

The Treasury office, as already stated, was the first 
one erected. It occupied the site of the south wing 
of the present Treasury, and was damaged by fire on 
January 20, 1801, burned by the British August 24, 
1814, and destroyed by fire on March 31, 1833. 

In the record of proceedings of the Commissioners 
for May 7, 1798, there is this entry: 

"The following advertisement ordered to be inserted 
in the Newsi Papers of Pha., Baltimore, George Town 
and Alexandria twice a week to the end of the first 
week in June." 

The advertisement in question stipulates that the 
building was to be of brick, 148 feet in length, and 57 
feet 6 inches in breadth. The ground floor was to con- 
tain fourteen rooms, the second floor a like number, and 
the roof eight rooms. Further specifications were: 

"The house to be covered with cypress shingles — the 
rooms in general to be 16 by 20 ft. — finished in a plain 
neat manner, of the best materials — six small rooms to 
be groined. " 

Proposals were received in answer to the foregoing 
and opened on the 20th of June, 1798, when those of 
Leonard Harbaugh were accepted. On the 23d of June, 
the Commissioners entered into a contract with him, 
his securities being Tristam Da'lton and Tobias Lear, 

whereby 

******* 

"The said Leonard Harbaugh doth agree, for the sum 
of Thirty-nine Thousand Five Hundred and Eleven Dol- 
lars to build an Executive Office in the City of Washing- 
ton, agreeably to the annexed plan, Elevation and Sec- 
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tion, and to commence the digging of the cellars imme- 
diately and the walls in four weeks from this day; and 
to complete said building except plaistering and paint- 
ing on or before the first day of November in the year 
1799, and the plastering and painting by the first day 

of July, in the year 1800." 

******* 

This building was completed about the middle of 
June, 1800. As soon as it was well under way the Com- 
missioners made preparations for the erection of a sec- 
ond Executive building, similar to the first. In the 
Letter Book of the Commissioners for 1799 appears the 
following circular letter, which was addressed to James. 
Hoban, George Blagdin, Leonard Harbaugh, William 
Loverihg, Thomas Jones, and Isaac Polock. 

"City of Washington, July 23d, 1799. 
"Sir, 

"As the Board received proposals from you when they 
contemplated building the present Executive Office, 
and as they now propose erecting another Building of 
similar Dimensions and form in every respect, on the 
other side of the President's House, they think it proper 
to inform you thereof, to give you an opportunity of 
sending in Proposals for building the same. It must 
be observed that the foundation will be laid ten feet 
deeper from the surface of the ground than the present 
Building. In delivering in your Estimate or proposal, 
it is essential to subjoin the security you mean to give. 
The proposals must be sealed and delivered to the 
Board on or before Friday morning at ten o'clock, as 
the Board mean to determine the Business as soon a» 
possible. 

"We are, Sir, &c, 

(Signed) "G. SCOTT, 

"W. THORNTON,, 
"A. WHITE." 
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The proposals submitted by Leonard Harbaugh, the 
builder of the Treaisury, were accepted and a contract 
.signed with him on August 6, 1799, to this effect: 

"It is this day agreed between Leonard Harbaugh of 
the City of Washington of the one. part, and. th^ Com- 
missioners appointed in virtue of the Act of Congress 
for establishing the temporary and permanent seat of 
the Government of the United States of the other part, 
.as Mloweth. The said Leonard Harbaugh doth agree, 
for the sum of Thirty-nine Thousand Five Hundred and 
Eleven Dollars, to build an Executive Office in the City 
of Washington, agreeably to the annexed plan, eleva- 
tion and section, and to commence the same within six 
weeks from this day, provided the Commissioners have 
the cellars prepared — and to complete the said "Build- 
ing by the first day of November, 1800. The Commis- 
sioners agree to dig the Cellars of said Building, charg- 
ing for the same no more than was paid by him, the 
said Leonard Harbaugh, for digging the Cellars of the 
Executive Office, now in hand." • • • 

The Commissioners further agreed to supply certain 
materials and to sink a well. 

The Commissioners planned the second Executive 
building (as well as the first) without reference or even 
knowledge of what Departments would occupy it. The 
first reference in the records to its prospective use as a 
War office is found in a letter addressed by the Com- 
missioners on August 8, 1799, to the builder: 

"City of Washington, Aug. 8, 1799. 
«Sir, 

"The Well Diggers have represented to us the neces- 
sity of having curbs made to prevent the Earth from 
falling in, while they are sinking the Well at the WAR 
OFFICE, we therefore request you will have such made 
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as may be requisite, which we shall pay for if it be cus- 
tomary for the employers to bear the expense, if not,, 
it must be at the charge of the workmen. 
"We are, Sir, &c, 
(Signed) "G. SCOTT, 

"W. THORNTON, 
"A. WHITE. 
"Mr. Leonard Harbaugh." 

It further appears by correspondence between the 
Commissioners and the Secretary of the Navy that the 
same building was destined also for the accommoda- 
tion of the Navy Department. 

The following letter of May 20, 1800, from the Com- 
missioners to Charles Lee, Acting Secretary of State, 
refers to the tour of the President, indicates the prog- 
ress made in the first Executive building (the Treas- 
ury), stating that it would be finished by June 15, and 
mentions the leasing of the Hodgson house, and the 
provision for the accommodation of the Post Office De- 
partment: 

"Washington, 20th May, 1800. 
"Sir: 

"We received last night, your letter of the 16th and 
are happy to hear that we are so soon to have the pleas- 
ure of the President's company. One of the two Exec- 
utive offices now in hand, containing twenty-four 
Eooms, each 16 ft. x 20, 8 Booms of nearly the same Di- 
mensions and 4 fire-proof Eooms, 10 ft x 12, will be 
finished by the 15th of June — how they may be occu- 
pied, does not depend upon us. 

"We have understood that a large Building in this 
City was> some weeks since, rented by some of the Gen- 
tlemen of the War Office, and possibly apartments in 
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the same Building may be had for the State Depart- 
ment. A House, is provided for the general Post Office, 
which was originally intended to be accommodated in 
one of the Executive Buildings. 
"We are, Sir, 
(Signed) "G. SCOTT, 

"W. THORNTON, 
"A. WHITE. 
"Charles Lee, Esq." 

The last letter from the Commissioners which I will 
quote is one dated June 19, 1800, and addressed to Ja- 
cob Wagner, Principal Clerk of the State Department, 
wherein the Commissioners offer to the public officers 
the use, rent free, of a certain frame house near the 
Treasury. I conceive that this refers only to the per- 
sonal accommodation of the officials and not to that of 
the archives of the State Department, which were at 
that time lodged in the Treasury: 

"Washington, 19th June, 1800. 
"Sir: 

"Mr.* Munroe has communicated to the Board your 
note respecting the framed Building near the Treasury 
Office. We conceive the House to be now possessed by 
a tenant at will, to whom we have directed notice to be 
given to quit possession in ten or fifteen days. We 
shall with pleasure accommodate the public officers 
with the use of this House, rent free, and think that the 
present Tenant ought not to ask any gratuity for relin- 
quishing his possession. 
"We are, Sir, &c, 
(Signed) "G. SCOTT, 

"W. THORNTON, 
"A. WHITE. 
^'Jacob Wagner, Esq." 
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The second Executive building was completed late in 
1800 (or early in 1801) and occupied by the War and 
Navy Departments. The State Department also re- 
moved to it from the."Six Buildings" iij. May, 1801, and 
remained until December, 1819, with the exception 
of an interval of two years following the partial de- 
struction of the building by the British in August, 1814. 
This building was located on 17th street, between F 
and G. The late Benjamin O. Tayloe, who saw it in the 
early part of the century, spoke of it as the "West Ex- 
ecutive Building," and stated that it was sunk to the 
eaves in a hollow prepared for it, so that it might be 
on a level with the Treasury. At a later date separate 
buildings were erected for the State and the War De- 
partments. The State Department occupied, in Janu- 
ary, 1820, a building on the site of the north wing of the 
present Treasury; and about the same time the War 
Department took possession of its new office (begun in 
1818) at the corner of 17th and the Avenue, while the 
Navy continued to occupy its old building. These lat- 
ter buildings are, of course, well remembered by all old 
residents. 

D. B. Warden, an ex-Consul of the United States at 
Paris, in his work on the District of Columbia, thus de- 
scribes the appearance of the Department buildings in 
1816: 

"The Public Offices, the Treasury, Department of 
State, and of War, are situated in a line with, and at 
the distance of four hundred and fifty feet from the 
President's house. These, buildings, of two stories, 
have a hundred and twenty feet in front, sixty in 
breadth, and sixteen feet in height, and are ornamented 
with a white stone basement, which rises six or seven 
feet above the surface." 

It is needless to remark Warden's dimensions, espe- 
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daily the height, are incorrect The building^ jvere not 
lofty, but they were certainly not built for pigmies. 

William Elliott, in his work entitled "The Washing- 
ton Guide," has this to say of the Department buildings 
as they appeared in 1837: 

"The Department of State is a two-story brick build- 
ing, fronting on 15th street west, and lying northeast 
of the President's House. 

"The Treasury Office was a building of the same kind 
as that of the Department of State, fronting south, on 
the same street, was destroyed by fire, on the 31st of 
March, 1833, and is now (1837) rebuilding on the same 
site, very much enlarged. 

"The Navy and War Departments are on 17th street 
west, and of the same structure as the State Depart- 
ment" 

The records of the various Departments prove that 
all the Cabinet officers were in Washington as early as 
June, 1800, and remained here, with the exception of 
occasional brief absences, attending to their official du- 
ties until the opening of the session of Congress. The 
first Instruction from Washington, in the diplomatic 
files of the State Department, is one dated June 16, 
1800, addressed by the Secretary, John Marshall, to the 
American Minister to the Batavian Republic. On the 
same day, the Secretary of the Treasury, Oliver Wol- 
cott, jr., wrote to his friend George Cabot: "The begin- 
ning of the next week I shall proceed to Washington." 
He had certainly arrived by the 30th of June, for on 
that day he received the following note, from the Secre- 
tary of War, Samuel Dexter: "The Secretaries meet at 
the office of Secretary of Navy [Benjamin Stoddert] 
every Tuesday and Friday morning, at 9 o'clock. 
Messrs. Marshall and Stoddert join me in requesting 
the favor of your attendance to-morrow." As to the 
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Attorney General, Charles Lee, we have already seen 
that while Acting Secretary of State he wrote to the 
Consul General at Algiers that he would start for 
Washington on the 28th of May. 

President Adams, returning from his. trip to the new 
Capital, reached his home in Quincy (Braintree), Mass., 
on the 3d of July, 1800. More than forty autograph 
letters from Adams to Secretary Marshall, dated at 
Quincy, at intervals of two or three days, from July 5 
to October 9, 1800, are on file in the "Miscellaneous 
Letters" in the State Department They relate to all 
sorts of matters, ranging frbm the prospective treaty 
with France to the merits of a newly -invented washing 
machine. It was the Secretary's duty to keep his chief 
en rapport with everything that transpired in the De- 
partment, and letters were kept flying between them. 
Adams pursued the same course in correspondence 
with the other Secretaries, and some complaint was 
made at the time because of the delay entailed in the 
transaction of public business. 

President Adams left Quincy for Washington on the 
13th of October, but did not reach his destination until 
Saturday, the 1st day of November. The National 
Intelligencer , in its issue of Monday, November 3, con- 
tained the following item: 

"On Saturday last the President of the United States 
arrived in this city, and took up his residence in the 
house appropriated to him by the Commissioners. 
Though not entirely furnished, the part which is com- 
pleted will afford ample accommodations." 

Now as to the President's wife, the famous Abigail 
Adams. It has been commonly believed and frequent- 
ly stated in books that they arrived together in the 
same coach. This is erroneous. In Mrs. Adams' first 
letter from the White House, dated "Washington, 21st 

10 
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November, 1800" (which was a Friday), and addressed 
to her daughter, Mrs. Smith, she states: "I arrived here 
last Sunday," which would be the 16th of November, 
or over two weeks after the arrival of the President. 
The newspapers (at least several which I consulted) 
took no notice of her arrival. 

I have said that the letter of November 21 was Mrs. 
Adams' first; it ig true, however, that in the authorita- 
tive collection of her letters (compiled by her grandson, 
Charles Francis Adams) there appears an apparently 
earlier letter addressed to her son, Thomas B. Adams, 
and dated at Washington, 13th November, 1800. But 
this contains internal evidence of bearing aji incorrect 
date; for, referring to the return of one of the envoys 
to France, she. writes: "Governor Davie arrived yester- 
day with the treaty," while it is a fact that Davie did 
not arrive a I Washington until the 12th of December. 
The letter in question should, therefore, be dated the 
13th of December. 

Abigail Adams was a clever and intellectual woman, 
and somewhat of a philosopher; but when she came to 
Washington, the defeat of her husband and the down- 
fall of the Federalists made her quite critical and pes- 
simistic, as her letters reveal. In the one of November 
21, she has this to say of the condition in which she 
found the Presidential Mansion : 

"The house is upon a grand and superb scale, requir- 
ing about thirty servants to attend and keep the apart- 
ments in proper order, and perform the ordinary busi- 
ness of the house and stables; an establishment very 
well proportioned to the President's salary. 

"The lighting the apartments, from the kitchen to 
parlours and chambers, is a tax indeed; and the f|res 
we are obliged to keep to secure us from daily agues 
is another very cheering comfort. 
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"To assist us in this great castle, and render less 
attendance necessary, bells are wholly wanting; not 
one single one being hung through the whole house, 
and promises are all you can obtain. This is so great 
an inconvenience, that I know not what to do, or how 
to do." 

She also complains that, although "surrounded by 
forests," wood was not to be had, because men could 
not be found to cut and cart it, and thus continues: 

"The house is made habitable, but there is not a sin- 
gle apartment finished, and all withinside, except the 
plastering, has been done since Briesler came. We 
have not the least fence, yard, or other convenience, 
without, and the great unfinished audience-room [now 
known as the 'East Room'] I make a drying room of, 
to hang up the clothes in. The principal stairs are not 
up, and will not be this winter. Six chambers are 
made comfortable; two are occupied by the President 
and Mr. Shaw [who was Adams' private secretary] ; 
tw T o lower rooms, one for a common parlour, and one 
for a levee-room. Upstairs, there is the oval room, 
which is designed for the drawing-room, and has the 
crimson furniture in it. It is a very handsome room 
now; but, when completed, it will be beautiful." 

Mrs. Adams gave her first levee in this oval room on 
the first of January, 1801. 

In the same letter she thus gives her impressions of 
the new settlement: "In the city there are buildings 
enough, if they were compact and finished, to accom- 
modate Congress and those attached to it; but as they 
are, and scattered as they are, I see no great comfort 
for them." 

As the third Monday in November approached, Sen- 
ators and Representatives began to arrive; some in pri- 
vate coaches, others on horseback, but the majority 
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by public stage. Those from distant States were many 
days en route; indeed, to travel to the Capital was in 
many instances almost as great an undertaking as a 
trip to the Philippines would be to us, and before he 
started the family would gather round the departing 
Congressman and bid him adieu with tears and lamen- 
tations, knowing that it would be weeks before news 
could reach them of his safe arrival and months before 
he would return. 

Nor was it a pleasant jaunt to come even from Phil- 
adelphia, consuming as it did the best part of three 
days. Leaving the "City of Brotherly Love" at half- 
past ten in the morning by the mail-wagon (with all 
the jolting and bruises latent in the word "wagon") 
it w r as considered a fair day's ride to a place called 
Head of Elk (later Elkton). Starting out again at 
dawn the next morning, passengers were fortunate if 
they reached Baltimore by four in the afternoon. Leav- 
ing Baltimore at four o'clock in the morning of the 
third day, it would be late in the afternoon before the 
stage drew up at the door of the "Little Hotel" on Cap- 
itol Hill, or the "Sign of the Black Horse," kept by 
Mr. Betz on (or near) F street northwest, between 13th 
and 14th streets, within the precincts of the metropolis 
on paper. 

Abraham Bradley, jr., the Assistant Postmaster 
General, made the journey from Philadelphia to Wash- 
ington in two days in May, 1800. Possibly Mr. Bradley 
felt it encumbent on one in his position to break the 
record as an example to the carriers of the mail. On 
the other hand, a clerk in Bradley's office consumed 
six days in transit, as is shown by the vouchers of ex- 
penses of himself and family, duly paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

The roads were so afflicted with stones, stumps, and 
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ruts, that it was customary for the driver of the stage 
to call out to the passengers to act as ballast by leaning 
first to one side and then to the other, so as to avoid an 
overturn. After a period of rain the stage would fre- 
quently become stalled in the mud and all hands be 
summoned to assist in extricating it. 

The population of the United States in 1800 was 
5,300,000. There were 16 States in the Union and, con- 
sequently, 32 Senators. The House of Representatives 
consisted of 106 members, the ratio of representation 
being 1 to 33,000. The salary of the President was 
$25,000, and of the Vice President, f 5,000. The com- 
pensation of Senators and Representatives was only $6 
per diem during sessions, besides traveling expenses 
at the rate of a day's pay for every twenty miles. 

When the second session of the Sixth Congress 
opened in Washington, on Monday, the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1800, it was found that there was no quorum in 
either House. Only the north wing of the old Capitol 
was completed. The Senate took possession of its per- 
manent chamber, which was the room now occupied 
by the Supreme Court; and the House of Representa- 
tives was provided with temporary accommodations 
in one of the largest rooms in the same wing. 

A quorum was first secured in the House on Tues- 
day, November 18, but it was not until Friday, the 21st, 
that the requisite number of Senators appeared. Vice 
President Jefferson did not attend until the 28th of 
November. 

On Saturday, November 22, just before noon, John 
Adams drove down to the Capitol in his coach of state, 
following for most of the route the high ground along 
F street, for Pennsylvania avenue from the Capitol to 
the President's house was then, as John Cotton Smith 
relates, "nearly the whole distance a deep morass, cov- 
ered with alder bushes, which were cut through the 
width of the intended avenue during the then ensuing 
winter." 
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Meanwhile, the Members of the House proceeded to 
the Senate Chamber and were accommodated with 
seats on the tloor. The President entered and proceed- 
ed to read from manuscript his "Annual Speech to both 
Houses of Congress," consisting mostly of the contri- 
butions of his Cabinet officers, in response to his requi- 
sition. 

The opening sentences of the President's Speech 
were as follows: 

"Gentlemen of the Senate and Gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives: 

"Immediately after the adjournment of Congress at 
their last session in Philadelphia I gave directions, in 
compliance with the laws, for the removal of the public 
offices, records, and property. These directions have 
been executed, and the public officers have since re- 
sided and conducted the ordinary business of the Gov- 
ernment in this place. 

"I congratulate the people of the United States on 
the assembling of Congress at the permanent seat of 
their Government, and I congratulate you, Gentlemen, 
on the prospect of a resideijce not to be changed. Al- 
though there is cause to apprehend that accommoda- 
tions are not now so complete as might be wished, yet 
there is great reason to believe that this inconvenience 
will cease With the present session." 

When the President had finished and retired, the two 
Houses separated and in each body a committee was 
appointed to report the draft of an "Address to the 
President in answer to his speech to both Houses of 
Congress." On Tuesday, Nov. 25, the Senate commit- 
tee reported a draft of their answer. It was promptly 
adopted, and at exactly noon of the following day, by 
appointment, the Senate in a body proceeded to the 
White House, where Mr. Howard, the President pro 
tem., acting as spokesman, presented the President 
with the Senate's address. To this the President made 
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a formal reply, prepared in advance. Thereupon, the 
Senate solemnly returned to their Chamber with the 
manuscript of the President's reply, and before ad- 
journing caused it to be read by the Clerk. 

The same procedure was followed by the House of 
Eepresentatives. The committee on "Speech" reported 
a draft of an address, which was read in Committee 
of the Whole, paragraph by paragraph, and adopted 
without amendment. On Thursday, the 27th (the day 
following the visit of the Senate), the Speaker, attend- 
ed by the entire House — a committee would not suffice 
— repaired to the White House and presented to the 
President the "Address of the House in answer," etc. 
Then poor Adams was obliged tio reply, making the 
fifth speech in the tiresome series. 

This was, however, the end of the institution, for 
Jefferson, on the opening of Congress, sent his Annual 
Message to the Capitol by private secretary, thereby 
establishing a precedent which has been followed ever 
since. 

Many of the statesmen and officials who were here in 
1800 have left graphic pictures— sometimes ludicrousr 
ly overdrawn — of the local conditions then prevailing. 
Thanks to the frequent republication of these writings, 
we are all more or less familiar with the information 
they afford, and so I will reproduce but a few short 
extracts, before bringing this paper to a close. 

Secretary Wolcott, writing to his wife, from the 
Treasury building, on July 4, 1800, says: 

"I do not perceive how the members of Congress can 
possibly secure lodgings, unless they will consent to 
live like scholars in a college, or moijks in a monastery, 
crowded ten or twenty in on^ v house Jt and utterly seclud- 
ed from society. The only resource for such as wish 
to live comfortably will, I think, be found in George- 
town. * * * 
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"There are, in fact, but few houses at any one place, 
and most of them small miserable huts, which present 
an awful contrast to the public buildings. The people 
are poor, and as far as I can judge, they live like fishes, 

by eating each other. 

******* 

"You may look in almost any direction, over an ex- 
tent of ground nearly as large as the city of New York, 
without seeing a fence or any object except brick kilns 
and temporary huts for laborers." 

Representative John Cotton Smith, of Connecticut, 

wrote (in later years) of the appearance of the city in 

1800, as follows: 

******* 

"Between the President's hbuse and Georgetown a 
block of houses had been erected, which then bore and 
may still bear the name of the Six Buildings. There 
were also two other blocks consisting of two or three 
dwelling houses in different directions, and now and 
then an isolated wooden habitation, the intervening 
spaces, and indeed the surface of the city generally, be- 
ing covered with shrub-oak bushes on the higher 
ground, and on the marshy soil either trees or some 

sort of shrubbery." 

******* 

Rev. Manasseh Cutler, a Federalist Representative 
from Massachusetts in the Seventh Congress, wrote, on 
December 21, 1801, a long letter to his daughter Betsy, 
in the course of which he says: 

"The block in which I live contains six houses, four 
stories high, and very handsomely furnished. It is sit- 
uated east of the Capitol on the highest ground in the 
city. Mr. King, our landlord, occupies the south end. 
* * * The four chambers are appropriated to the 
eight gentlemen who board in the family." 
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All of the eight boarders were, as he elsewhere 
states, members of Congress. Continuing, he says: 

"In each chamber are two narrow field beds and field 
curtains, with every necessary convenience for the 
boarders." 

The spectacle of eight Congressmen lodged in one 
private house, sleeping on cots, two in a room, is 
enough, in these days of Congressional splendor, to 
elicit sympathy from the most stony-hearted. 

But Landlord King was not the only citizen of Wash- 
ington who conducted a legislative dormitory. John 
Cotton Smith narrates that he lodged with a Mr. Pea- 
cock, "in one of the houses on New Jersey Avenue," 
where there were, during the winter of 1800-1801, no 
less than ten statesmen accommodated, two in a room, 
except Speaker Sedgwick, who, as a mark of distinc- 
tion, was allowed a separate room. This same Mr. Pea- 
cock had been so enterprising as to insert an adver- 
tisement in the earliest issues of the National Intelli- 
gencer (of which the first number appeared October 31, 
1800), in which he "respectfully informs the members of 
the ensuing Congress and the Public, that he has taken 
the two houses in Square 690, on the New Jersey Ave- 
nue, opposite the house at present occupied by Thomas 
Law, Esq., where he can accommodate either single 
gentlemen or those who have families. The houses 
were finished last spring, so that no danger can be ap- 
prehended from damp walls, etc., etc." 

Efforts to change the seat of government from Wash- 
ington to some other locality were begun early in this 
century. We learn from the Rev. Mr. Cutler that the 
original "Capital Movers" were Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats in Congress, who were scarcely elected before 
they began that irritable agitation for the removal of 
the seat of government from Washington, which for 
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many years unsettled real estate values and seriously 
impeded the growth and advancement of the city. One 
of the principal objections against the city of Washing- 
ton was the difficulty of communication. During the 
early debates in Congress on the location of the perma- 
nent Federal seat, Madison had said: "If it were possi- 
ble to promulgate our laws by some instantaneous op- 
eration, it would be of less consequence where the Gov- 
ernment might be placed." The father of the gentle- 
man who is now to follow me on the programme of the 
evening solved that problem, and thereby robbed the 
"Capital Movers" of their strongest argument. The 
citizens of the City of Washington, especially, owe to 
the genius of the illustrious Morse a debt which can 
only be paid by holding his memory in grateful rever- 
ence. 



